2                                 DEMOCRACY IN THE DOMINIONS
land," where the man of little means obtained a homestead
as the foundation for economic security, where gradations
in wealth were slight, where any sense of social superiority
crumbled before the emergence of a strong equalitarian spirit,
and where the culture introduced from older countries was
tested and often transformed in a rigorous school. Turner
doubtless attributed too much to "the transforming influence
of free land," overemphasized the power of the frontier in
itself to generate a democratic ideology, and minimized the all
important cultural inheritance from Europe.1 But, as an
area of unmatched opportunity for the common man, the
frontier region provided the congenial conditions for demo-
cratic thought. There such thought could equip itself with
suitable institutions and, unimpeded, further ends which in
Europe were achieved only with more strenuous struggle.
In their settlement the Dominions no less than the Amer-
ican republic had an environment unusually favourable for
the maturing of democratic ideas. None of these countries
possessed the rich equivalent of the fertile Mississippi valley,
with the wide scope which in the nineteenth century it gave
to the growth of a farming frontier, where millions of inde-
pendent or semi-independent cultivators created a rural
melting-pot with idioms of life different from those prevalent
at the seaboard. But during the last century all the
Dominions had a hinterland to conquer. All of them had a
frontier of opportunity to exploit, with social effects similar
to those in the United States. In all of them mining develop-
ments exerted a profound social influence. The rude home-
stead, the isolated ranch, the freedom of the back-country,
and the life of the mining-camp had a common place in their
history. In each a pioneer and immigrant people, restless in
occupying fresh lands, reckless in exploiting virgin resources,
and active in extending its material wealth, overcame the
social inhibitions of the homeland. In the seventies an
observer of democracy in Victoria remarked that the pro-
gressive thinkers of England were incomparably more in-
fluential in Australia than at home "because when an idea,
right or wrong, has once filtered into the public mind through
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